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Editorial 


Tue whole agenda of the recent Conference had as its focus the motion for a reconstruction 
of the authority side of library service which formed the central and most exciting item of 
the Annual General Meeting. It is admitted that a new Libraries A& is needed and that such 
an act will be concerned with public libraries ; but it should, we think, have some reference 
to the whole pattern of libraries, publicly owned, and not only to those of municipalities and 
counties. A conference in which all were represented could therefore appropriately deal 
with every branch of our work and did so, excepting only the commercial subscription lending 
library although distinguished representatives of these listened to the discussions. 


* * x ~ - ~ 


To those who had not realized it, as so many librarians of small towns do, the Annual 
Meeting revealed the gap that there is between the ideals and practice of modern librarians 
and those of many authority members. We cannot make complaint of these members ; 
somehow, in spite of the growing efficiency of the Library Association, the better training 
of librarians, assistant and chief, and improvements in publicity, we have not “sold” the 
library idea to our rulers ; or, if we have at some time in the past, their successors need a new 
approach as the knowledge has not been passed on. Speaker after speaker from small towns 
pleaded the efficiency of their activities on an income which quite clearly could not produce 
it. Mr. Haugh’s “squalid farce” as a description of some poor libraries may be an exaggeration 
but it suggested a successful librarian’s view of places within his knowledge ; he would not 
have used it otherwise. 

- = * * ad x 

Yet after what seemed to be the cast-iron case, presented with his accustomed skill and 
taét by Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, which he fortified by the undeniable statement that it is the 
duty of the Council by its Charter to lead in matters of library policy, this particular example 
of it roused one of our tempestuous arguments. Years ago we heard an alderman express 
the view that it is one thing to withhold the bone from the dog ; another to take it away. 
And this was the case of the L.A. taking away, it seemed by a simple resolution, the powers 
of many small urban authorities in a particular matter and handing them instanter to county 
councils or some other joint authority not yet constituted. Thus ran the debate in which some 
hard things were said and a few better left unsaid. The President allowed every possible 
elasticity to the debate and kept it in good-humoured control. 


* * * * * * 


What, then, was wrong with a motion which is merely the resuscitation with improve- 
ments of one presented to the Blackpool conference five years ago? The timing was 
particularly unfortunate, not of deliberate error, but undoubtedly because the Programme 
must have gone to print before Mr. Butler had uttered his warnings about coming financial 
stringency and implemented some of them. This may not affect libraries adversely ; it cannot 
benefit them ; and fears of hard times to come were expressed by several speakers. Another 
fear is that common to all towns of non-county rank, that of the cold, expensive, impersonal, 
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far-distant control which county government appears to them to be. That our excellent 
county services, of which some of those who complain have a satisfactory share, did not 
pacity. They believe that the motion, which, again as they believe, would relegate them 
overnight to a power which already absorbed a great, sometimes the greater, part of their 
rates without by your leave. Some knew, too, that the Association of Municipal Corporations 
deprecated any independent moves on the part of the Library or indeed any seétional asso 
ciation to influence the possibly impending changes in Local Government structure ; moreover, 
they knew it was resolutely opposed to any further reduction of the powers of municipal 
authorities. We may agree that none of these considerations should deflect the Library 
Association from making a blue-print of what it is assured is the best arrangement for 
libraries and, at the appropriate time, working to get it fitted into whatever may be the future 
pattern of Local Government. They do explain, however, why attempts to amend the Council’s 
motion were not supported and the motion itself was rejected by a substantial majority. 


* * * * * * 


The matter was not thus concluded. The Bye-laws of the Association provide for a 
postal ballot on any matter that the A.G.M. considers should be pronounced upon by the 
whole membership. This, as our correspondent suggests on another page will enable everyone 
represented in the Library Association to review the matter and we hope that before they 
vote they will read Mr. McColvin’s clear statement in the L.A. Record of the issues involved. 


* * * * * * 


The free and spacious expression of views is a very desirable thing. We got that in the 
conference papers as our readers can readily infer. We often wonder, when quite practical 
programmes and policies are suggested in them, how far they are ever implemented. Perhaps 
they emerge in the more concentrated meetings of branches and seétions. In any case it has 
been suggested that the great sessions should be focussed on the determined policies of the 
Council speaking for librarianship as a whole ; and, on each matter that admits of it, should 
be based on a series of propositions, or even resolutions, to which the speakers in their papers 
should provide introductions. The 1917 Conference, the most influential of conferences for 
many years after, was based on explicit resolutions. It was an outstanding success and the 
planners of today might study it in the light of our present needs. 


James Thomson Shotwell Library 


THE LIBRARY of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has been named the James 
Thomsen Shotwell Library in honor of Dr. James T. Shotwell, historian, educator, author 


and President Emeritus of the organization. 

In making the announcement on behalf of the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment, 
Joseph E. Johnson, President of the Endowment said that “to all who know him Dr. 
Shotwell represents knowledge and wisdom—never on display—but always on call. Since 
his role has been based on knowledge the Trustees wished to honor him in some permanent 
way. It was felt, therefore, that the James Thomson Shotwell Library will be a reminder 
to all who come in future years of the debt they, as well as we, owe to Dr. Shotwell.” 

Dr. Shotwell, who has edited and authored over 500 volumes on world affairs, has for 
more than halt a century dedicated his life to the cause of peace. 

Specializing in basic books and bibliographical guides in the field of international relations 
as well as issuing a Select List of Recent Acquisitions, The James Thomson Shotwell Library 
will gradually be increased from its present number of 3,000 volumes to about 10,000 volumes. 
\t present, it serves the Carnegie Endowment staff, scholars, United Nations and govern- 
ment officials. 

The Library is located in the Carnegie Endowment International Center, United 
Nations Plaza at 46th Street, and is staffed by Lee Ash, Librarian, and Grant Dean, 
Cataloguer. 
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Conference Impressions 


Beyonp the Lancashire sea plain, strangely free from humans in so populated a county, 
Southport gave us an attractive evening welcome of sun and leafiness. The air was warm 
in support. My own first impressions were agreeable, and these were seconded by the charm 
of the Mayor’s reception on that Monday evening at the Floral Hall, which I prefaced with a 
walk along the now quiet promenade by the sea, or sands, for the sea is some furlongs from 
the normal shore. One could pause over that, for one looks over a marine lake to a crest 
of apparently reclaimed land, much of its foreground blazing with flowers formally or 
informally treated. The Floral Hall is in most ways an excellent place ; there was a good 
dance band on the Stage, a spacious floor for the dancers which was relatively well used, 
tables around that floor, but the bulk of the guests were accommodated in rows of seats 
arranged theatre-wise. This crowded us somewhat and there was less of that circulation 
which enables meetings and conversation—the best points of any reception. But what was 
done was done excellently : some most attractive dancing by the Birkdale Folk Dancing 
Society or Group being quite remarkable. Sixteen pretty girls in green, with a charming 
young leader, danced an almost non-stop series of graceful movements with a vivacity and 
appeal which does not “get” me in ordinary folk-dancing. There was a fine full baritone who 
did valiantly, and other cabaret features. The refreshments were ample and excellent and their 





service most efficient. I slept well after a good day. 

Tuesday morning found the Floral Hall in a more secular mood ; well crowded with 
delegates and their ladies punctually at 10 when the Mayor and President were received with 
enthusiasm. The Mayor, Councillor A. E. Townend, in a deliberate series of phrases welcomed 
us, with a wit and wisdom that I wish I could reproduce. His enthusiasm for Southport was 
unlimited ; he had personal reasons ; he had come to the town when he retired from business ; 
that was seventeen years ago, but one “cannot die in Southport”. Mr. H.R. Mainwood then 
introduced the winner of the L. A. Carnegie Medal whom we know as Ronald Welsh, author 
of the outstanding book of 1954, Knight Crusader, as my readers know ; and he did it very well 
indeed. Mr. Ronald Oliver Felton (Ronald Welsh) gave us a pleasing five minutes in response, 
modestly attributing, as I suppose all authors do, credit to the publishers, understanding and 
merit to his illustrator and acknowledgement of the help libraries had afforded him. A 
most likeable man. Then I had a slight jolt when the President announced that no award 
had been made in the L.A. Essay competition ; and that only four Essays had been received 
on the three subjects set. Perhaps the subjects did not appeal for surely there must be young 
librarians who realize what a feather in the professional cap the prize is ? Possibly more will 
come of this. 

In such impressions as these, to deal with a Presidential Address is impossible. As 
Mr. Hutchings in the vote of thanks said, Sir Percy Morris dealt with the wholeness of library 
activity as an essential and no longer a mere auxiliary in educational and social living. He saw 
its merits, its infinite variety, told of its achievements and indicated very clearly and courteously 
the fields we were to conquer. His quiet persuasive manner was that of the master and he 
opened well a conference set to the theme of the Library in the Community. 

A pleasant interlude in the day was an informal party of the University and Research 
Section at noon. 

After this 1 became selective in my choice of meetings ; there were four in the afternnon 
of ‘Tuesday but one was a meeting of Tutors and Senior Examiners for that novelty, the 
First Professional Examination, which is outside my range. 

Scottish university libraries were prominent, Mr. R. O. MacKenna, of Glasgow, taking 
a general session on the University library service and Dr. L. W. Sharp addressing the 
University and Research Section on what do we look for in a University library ? There was 
also Mr. Oliph Smith, of West Riding, on the County library, to his own section. I choose 
Dr. Sharp but I am sure the others did excellently from the comments of my neighbours. 
\s for what I heard from Dr. Sharp it was a joy in its “unpractical unpracticality”, if I may 
say that. He pictured nostalgically the library where efficiency was indeed found and no 
undue reverence for techniques, but much for fellowship, love of books, of the lights and 
shadows of the hours spent in it. I began to count the number of poets and others he quoted 
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with utter naturalness and point, but gave it up, held by sheer beauty. He showed us that 
we may lose something in our modernity, although he desparaged none of it. Mr. Francis, 
who deputised for Dr. Esdaile, drew agreement from us when he described the session as an 
experience too satisfying to admit discussion. 

The Wednesday meetings began with Mr. W. S. Haugh’s address on the public library ; 
again an attempt, first to achieve the balance in the services to be given; to raise in each 
community libraries to the standards of the best. The yard-stick he chose was the sum spent 
on books ; libraries spending less than 2/- per caput he thought could not be amongst them ; 
many towns indeed were running libraries which were a squalid farce. (This phrase caught 
the headlines as might be expected). He was scornful of those who indulged in all sorts of 
“extension” activities, whatever they might be, and used so money which would profitably 
be spent on books. Then he went on to deal with work with children, with parents end 
teachers through special collections for them as exist at Bristol ; and finally balanced out the 
questions of technology and humanism ; ending again with his plea for a 2/- expenditure on 
books. This drew one of the best discussions of the conference in which some authority 
members defended their lower expenditure. You see, Mr. Haugh had named authorities 
who spent the right figure and, “with shame”, those who did not. This naturally drew fire 
but he came out valiantly. We had been critical of Mr. Haugh, who had indeed been critical 
himself of conference contributors last year ; he certainly survived the test. 


| hope someone else makes reference to the early afternoon meetings, in which Mr. 
\. C. Jones dealt with the assistant librarian and Mr. H. Thompson with technical services 
in the County. I could not be there. Mr. Jones, we know, always speaks or writes with thought 
and competence and his theme, the relationship of the assistant with people, with his employers, 
his colleagues and his association, promised excellently. It is, | am sure, my loss that I have 
not met Mr. Thompson but I do know the excellence of the Lancashire technical library 
service of which he ts librarian and his synopsis was first rate. 


I have been to the A.G.M. and am dizzy from the smoke, the heat, the loquacity of men 
who had nothing to say. The formal business was as transient as it always is, but the grand 
motion, the core of which is that library authorities whose rateable value is less than £300,000 
should surrender library powers to the counties, set off a blaze. It could only be a long range 
suggestion, a blue-print of possibilities. The results were not entirely negative, as the motion 
was in the end referred to a postal vote. The desired referendum, proposed by an Authority 
member from Surrey County, involves the not inconsiderable expense and labour of asking 
12,000 folk, men and women, seniors and juniors, authority and professional members, to 
vote. This seemed a curious sequel to a vote which definitely rejected the Council’s motion 
by 539 votes to 311, but it is a perhaps not too expensive way of giving a chance for second 
thoughts. After all, the 850 people present and voting are only about one-fifteenth of our 
! No one, however, could have put the motion more cogently, logically and 
temperately, or with more sincerity than Mr. Lionel McColvin did ; and no one could have 
handled a meeting of so many contending voices and conflicting opinions with greater skill 
than did the President. He seemed to improvise a logical agenda for this particular affair 
and kept it in sequence in spite of admissions and injections which he adopted from the 
audience and set in their place. It was a model demonstration of firm, flexible and most 
courteous chairmanship. 


membership 


Mr. J. L. Longland was a good choice for the Annual Leéture. The Director of Edu- 
cation for Derbyshire, discoursed, with the title of “* The Habit of Reading and the Art 
of Living” in charming manner on his own early introduétion to reading, the works 
which in due time emancipated him from the physical and spiritual inhibitions which he 
acquired in the clerical parental home—they were Sinister Street, South Wind, The Way of 

\// Flesh, Of Human Bondage and Candide—and, how gradually he, as other men, discovered 
that books release from “the prison of our own personality” and are a remedy for loneliness. 
\nd so much more that I would transcribe at large if by such summary I should not spoil 
the whole reading that such performances deserve; that is to be accessible no doubt in the 
official Proceed. NgS. 

Towards its close there was as it were a crescendo in conference a¢tivity : there were no 
less than six possibilities on Thursday. The general session was by Mr. D. J. Foskett on Special 
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Libraries, every part of which was excellent and I am sure he has increased his already good 
reputation by the address. He covered an immense amount of ground and, were I a teacher, 
1 would use his address as the “first syllabus” of a course on the subject. It was well delivered, 
too. The President made a delightful summary of the place of the scientific and the humanistic 
in libraries as in life in concluding a valuable crowded meeting. 

In the afternoon I was, unhappily, unable to hear Vice-Chancellor J]. F. Wolfenden’s 
“Reflections of an outsider” to the Youth Section. I went along to Mr. B. C. Vickery’s paper 
on the language barrier in science : the ““Tower of Babel” a scholarly and practical discourse 
on the conflict that rises from the different language terms and interpretations of them by 
foreigners which make research more difficult than it should be. He suggested, too, that there 
were special difficulties with the Eastern tongues and that China would present more and more 
problems with its growing organization and entrance into world trade. A great co-operative 
effort might produce a universally accepted set of terms used identically in all languages for 
major matters and things. 

\fternoon business concluded with a Transatlantic Session which a distinguished 
librarian attending informed me was one of the most important. With the theme, ““A Year in 
America” five of the lucky young folk, who had served that term in Rochester, the University 
of Florida, Baltimore and Brooklyn, related their experience of particular phases of work, 
and were introduced by Mr. J. H. Harrison, who with Mr. Edward Sydney, forms the commitee 
which selects Students for such overseas experience. Since 1948 about 60 students have stayed 
thus in America. I hope the two-way traffic in students will grow. 

The Annual Dinner is our opportunity to thank the Mayor, Corporation and guests 
for their assistance with our conferences. This year it was pleasant, with fine speeches by the 
President ; a model response from his fellow Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Wolfenden ; and a wise 
and witty one from the Mayor. I liked, too, the really interesting, ironical and able speech, 
proposing literature, by Mr. G. A. Carter, whom I have read but not heard before ; and the 
response of Professor Kenneth Muir was an agreeable conclusion. 

Friday brought thoughts of packing and home ; and yet a good crowd listened to an 


able paper—could it be less >—from Mr. F. C. Francis on the co-ordination of library services. 


This again ranged widely but asked for a new look at problems, much more co-operation, 
and developed techniques of “information retrieval”, the co-ordination of special knowledge 
and the use of every aid to cut down the routine. He suggested that libraries must continue 


to be flourishingly individual. 

How pleasant Southport was! How charming its front, gardens, shops, weather ! 
How fair, lighted, well-decorated and liberally open its central library, an envy to many! 
What a good exhibition we had! And how pleased I was that the President, whose own 
services were great and memorable, paid tribute not only to Mayor, Corporation, Chief 
Librarian and others deserving well of us, but also to Mr. Welsford and other members 
of our own staff! If there were flaws in the happy week I was unaware of them. 


Note. 

LipRARIES have always served in a general educational capacity, but their increasingly active 
role in the patron’s search for self-education has raised problems for librarians themselves. 
Out of discussions held at the Allerton Park Conference last year came the view that librarians 
wishing to assume the responsibilities which this kind of work entails frequently find if difficult 
to recognize the kind of training they need to do so. 

The Conference Report, written by Lester Asheim and recently published under the title 
TRAINING NEEDs OF LiprARIANS DotnG Aputt Epucation Work, seriously explores the 
training needs which will equip librarians to guide people in the intelligent and purposive 
use of library materials. It discusses in detail the special attitudes, knowledge, and skills 
required for adult education work in libraries, and relates them to: the training appropriate 
for various activities, the agencies which best provide the training, and the ways in which 
such agencies can be established where they do not yet exist. 

Designed as a tool for librarians already engaged in adult education activities or planning 
to undertake them, TRAINING NEEDs OF LIBRARIANS DoInG ApuLt EpuCATION Work, is 
also full of useful suggestions for library school and library administrators who are seeking 


solutions to training problems. 
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Two Conferences 


By P. Hepworrn, M.A., F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 
(City Librarian, Norwich) 


I. BRUSSELS 


\sk the average L.A. member who is not studying for Final part I] what is I.F.L.A. and he 
will, like as not, tell you it is one of the specialised agencies of the United Nations—for the 
occasional small-type notes of its activities that appear in our official professional journal are 
as unmemorable as a librarian’s monthly report. Let me too confess that when I was 
fortunate enough to be selected as one of the eight additional Library Association represen- 
tatives to attend the International Congress of Libraries and Documentation centres in Brussels 
from Sept. 11th-18th, I had little or no knowledge of what it was to be about. Three bodies 
in fact took part in the Congress. One was the flourishing recently-formed International 

lssociation of Music Librarians (whose work raises no controversies), another the In/ernational 
Federation of Documentation founded as the International Institute of Bibliography in 1895 and 
aiming to promote “ documentation ...the methods and means for rendering the scientific 
contents of a document accessible to the user, as opposed to librarianship being the 
management of collections of books, periodicals and other printed documents”.(1) The 
British representative on the Federation is ASLIB. The Library Association is the 
British representative on the third body, the International Federation of Library Associations 


> 


founded in 1928, which has never accepted the narrow view of librarianship put forward 
by the documentalists that would reduce the librarian to a mere conservator, and not even of 
manuscripts. The International Congress brought the three bodies together for three days 
of discussion, and two and a half days of excursions and visits. They met in separate 
session on two further days and there were various meetings of the principals before the 
arrival of the main body of “congressists.” The conference itself was certainly more interesting 
and valuable than seems likely against this rather dull and heterogeneous background. 


Up to a point the preliminaries were those of an English conference—a first sketch 
of a programme and a demand for a conference fee, but instead of a hotel list there arrived 
a weighty volume in four languages on which we were asked to comment. The official 
advice to “ leave the hotel to Cooks ” did not work too satisfactorily, as the approved hotels 
were nowhere near the conference centre, the Université Libre de Bruxelles, and several 
delegates found themselves in splendid isolation from the companionships essential to a 
successtul conterence. However, the long daily tram rides which we all took to the Université 
provided many talking points, and the organising committee placed at our disposal an 
excellent bar and luncheon canteen—there are no closing hours in Belgium !—and so we 
gradually gathered together—many of us at the Library of Parliament or the fine Royal 
Library on the Sunday, others not until the opening session of Monday morning. Here were 
not only friendly senior librarians from Egypt, France, Italy, Spain and elsewhere—most, 
to our shame, English speaking—but the British members of our own profession we never 
meet at L.A. functions, scientists, musicologists, archivists, distinguished commonwealth 
librarians. 

Monday was generally accounted a poor day, and not only because many of us were 
drenched in a sudden afternoon rainstorm that lasted for three days. Despite the cheerful 
energy and mellifluous voice of M. Vandeborre, many of us decided English organisation 
was perhaps superior. At least at Southport we were told where and when we had to 
register; at Brussels one only suspected one was off the rails by seeing others bearing 
literature or labels one did not already possess. The first great scare was over the admis- 
sion card—several of us had taken this merely for a railway voucher and, being air passengers, 
forgotten all about it. This, however, was the open Sesame without which we must begin 
again—like folk from many lands who were registering for the first time. They had just turned 
up unannounced as the spirit moved them, or perhaps because they had not wanted to remit 
in advance 400 Belgian francs. In vain did two of us plead with the officials in our worst 
French to search the serried rows of envelopes as proof of our remittances—unless we found 
the cards and returned we must Start at the beginning, and that was that. At last we 
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decided to make the four mile journey back to our hotel in a despairing hope—and sure 
enough, at the bottom of our cases we discovered the cards and returned to find the fair 
member of our party had softened the officials’ hearts. We were now free men and went from 
counter to counter collecting further weighty tomes, letters, and an excursion card. Then we 
entered the Grande Salle to hear the opening speeches and realised that this was indeed a 
full-scale conference, for every seat had been wired for earphones, and by turning a knob 
one could hear what was said in one’s own language. This novelty, and the constant surging 
in and out of congressists intent on collecting their documents no doubt affected our apprecia- 
tion of the opening speeches of the Belgian Minister of Education (M. Collard), the President 
(M. Bourgeois, Director of the Swiss National Library), the Direétor of UNESCO (Mr. 
Luther Evans, formerly Librarian of Congress) and a distinguished Vice-President both of 
LF.L.A. and F.1D. (M. Julian Cain, Direétor General of French Libraries and head of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale). 

In the afternoon the real proceedings of the Congress started. Each of us had brought 
and perhaps painfully mastered Vol. 1 of the Conference proceedings, this being a mis- 
cellaneous volume in several languages written by rapporteurs, experts in different aspects 
of the theme of the conference “ the tasks and responsibilities of libraries and docu- 
mentation centres in modern life.”(2) For Monday afternoon the rapporteurs were D. W. 
Bryant of Harvard on the International aspects of the theme, J. Stumvoll, Director General 
of the Austrian National Library on the national aspects of the theme, and Julian Cain on 
the action necessary by public authorities, and each gave a short resumé of his paper 
in the preliminary volume, and also of the comments by member organisation and indi- 
viduals printed in the second volume (3) which had been distributed on/y that morning! It was 
impossible not to conclude from the absence of L.A. delegates’ names in this volume that 
others had received volume one earlier than we. Barbara Kyle and R. D. Rates had made 
contributions and Roy Stokes and D. J. Foskett appeared in the volume (28) relating to 
F.1.D.(4). Was this yet another case of ASLIB stealing a march on the L.A. 

Perhaps the meetings were too large, or the first day’s sessions too platitudinous for 
England, where most of the recommendations are current practice, but it was generally felt 
that the rapporteurs’ points were often lost in subsequent discussion. So it was in no inspired 
mood that, wearying of our headphones, we repaired to the Palais des Académies to hear a 
curious blend of music and speeches, the Minister, Mr. Luther Evans and M. Cain all over 
again and subsequent (not simultaneous) translation, presumbly because there were some 
present, not members of the Congress, who had not heard it all in the morning. The music- 
ologists had the laugh on us, for Debussy and Dvorak, like the large paintings surrounding 
the assembly room, were truly comprehensible even to tired minds. We got round to reading 
M. Cain some days later and his was probably the outstanding speech of the opening day. 
\fter referring to the various organisations represented at the Congress “ if all these specialists 
have left their library or documentation centres for a week to come to Brussels, if they 
wish to exchange views on determined questions, it is because they realise that at various 
degrees and levels, the same problems are confronting them all. This is the real reason 
for the gathernig of all those organisations which useless theoretical differences have nearly 
separated, while everything should bring them together. The purpose of these free discussions 
is not only to find formulas of unity but to find working methods and new or renewed 
techniques.” 

On Tuesday plans were changed and what was announced as another plenary 
meeting was, in fact, wisely altered to five concurrent meetings. You had, perforce, to 
take your choice between M. Brummel on co-operation, Mr. Coblans on bibliography, 
M. Egger on different types of users, MM. Depasse and Hausen on relations between 
different types of libraries, and Mr. McColvin on urban and rural libraries. I had no briefing 
so chose M. Coblans, as it happened a most able rapporteur who quickly grasped the essentials 
of the speeches in French or English, and adequately steered the discussion to a con- 
clusion. Here was refreshing evidence of the minimum national and international biblio- 
graphical requirements stated for us in this country by Larsen(5) and Staveley.(6) The dis- 
cussions on this single theme went on without undue stimulation for five hours without a 
paper being read; one felt at last in touch with reality, and more important, one was 
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really trying after or between sessions to communicate one’s views in bad French or Staccato 
English to the companion—he might be a Turk or a Yugoslav—with whom one had shared 
a desk. Other delegates had varied fortunes at the parallel sessions; some, disappointed, 
changed to a new theme in the afternoon. A tiring day of close concentration ended for 
some of us in the luxurious surroundings of the National Broadcasting Centre with its inter- 
esting gramophone library. 

The full Congress was not resumed until Saturday when the proposed plenary meetings 
were again replaced by competing sessions on training of librarians, documentary reproduc- 
tion, equipment and furniture, standardisation of cataloguing and other codes, and preser- 
vation and restoration of manuscripts and documents. This time I was briefed by the L.A. 
to cover the last-named session and it was heartening indeed to hear of progress in preservation 
in so many countries. Here were books and manuscripts that had been repaired and 
photographs of repair methods to pass round. Never shall I forget the two monks 
triumphantly displaying the restoration of their treasures with truly mediaeval devotion though 
few words could pass when Latin was the only language known to them and us. One could 
only regret that the International Council on Archives was not also included in the Congress 
to register its support. 

The closing session of the main Congress brought with its broad platitudes the usual 
loss of intimacy though various supposed conclusions which will subsequently be published 
as Aéts of the Congress were contrived by the different rapporteurs. These were put to the 
meeting for unanimous acceptance, and will be forwarded to the appropriate national 
governments. We give only two resulting from sessions we attended. Perhaps their English 
will be tidied-up in the final versions. 


Bibliography. 
It is recommended that the United Nations and each of its Specialised Agencies should 
take leadership for the co-ordination of subject bibliography within its respective subject field. 


Preservation of documents. 

The Congress wishes that in every country—when not already existing—should be 
created a commission of experts which should be appointed to give all necessary advices, 
general directions and documentation concerning all the questions about the storing, the 
conservation and the restoration of the manuscript and printed documents which are to be 
preserved in public as well as in private depots. 

I suppose it is a measure of the success of the Congress that the sessions of the inter- 
polated Third International Conference of Librarians (and first since 1935) seemed no more 
and no less relevant to a librarian than the joint sessions described above at which 
documentalists and musicologists were also present. Deduct the ceremonial opening 
and closing with the usual resolutions and there was not a great deal left. For some reason 
exchange of publications and specialised groups of libraries were accorded a plenary period 
on Wednesday morning but one had to choose between several topics in the afternoon. 
Once again | found a session on vocational training, though it took place almost entirely 
in French, and in one of the few rooms not equipped for simultaneous translation, more 
Stimulating than the larger sessions. The Chairman for a Thursday session on “‘ The Edu- 
cation of Readers’ Tastes” was Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings who, with great daring, drew the 
obvious link between Mr. Kirkegaard’s name (church yard) and an illness from which he had 
recently recovered, and it was reassuring to hear this draw steady chuckles even in its 
French translation. 

(To be continued) 
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Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
By Henry A. SuHarp, Author of Ca/al/oguing 


3. Thoughts on Cataloguing Examinations 


DurING recent years I have tried to fathom from my experience as a tutor and lecturer the 
mystery of the large number of failures in Group A of the Registration Examination as far 
as the cataloguing part of it ‘s concerned. Although one may not have succeeded completely 
in doing so, here are some of the reasons that come to mind. 

The first question one asks is : Are the candidates better or worse than they used to be ? 
The short answer is that even the unsuccessful ones cannot be altogether “‘bad”’, because 
numbers of them have passed in one or more of the other Groups, some in all of them. 
Nevertheless, it is suggested that students as a whole do not work as hard or as seriously 
as they used to, remembering that most have much shorter working hours than those who 
went before them. Some I understand, only work a four-and-a-half days’ week ! 

Apart from this arguable statement, there are reasons—as distinét from mere excuses 
why perhaps students do not work as hard at their studies as they used to. Present-day library 
assistants are much more “‘men”’ and “‘women” of the world than they were. They have 
their music and their radio, to say nothing of their television, their ballet and their drama, 
and their sport, and they play a much greater part in public affairs then they could in the days 
when libraires were open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. For the men at least, the introduction of 
National Service and an earlier marrying age have had some effeét too, though a number of 
hard working Service and married men have passed through one’s hands for whom we have 
the greatest admiration. All this is right and proper, and even necessary, and no doubt has 
the effect of making librarianship something of much wider appeal to the outside world than 
it was when anybody who worked in a library was looked upon as a bit of an oddity. 
Nevertheless, it might be to their ultimate advantage if students could limit their interests 
to some extent until they had at least passed this particular Group. 

One difference between this Group and the others is that it is so essentially a “factual” 
examination. Failure to recognize this seems to loom large among reasons for the number 
of failures. Most of the questions cannot be “written round” or the answers guessed at. 
It is essential to “know”. You either know or you do not know “the chief milestones in the 
history of library cataloguing”, or the history of the British Museum Rules, or the Code 
rules for dealing with continuations, noblemen, pseudonymous writers, or saints. 

It may be argued in reply that this reduces the examination largely to a memory test, 
and this is partly true. Students must make sure that they know the British Museum Rules, 
Cutter, and the Anglo-American Code inside out, what they cover, and the story of how each 
came about and why. 

There is too a generally inadequate knowledge of “subject” work, the making of specific 
entries for a dictionary catalogue, the choice of at least the “‘reasonably necessary” references, 
and in the case of the classified catalogue the making of adequate subject index entries. It 
is true that in the practical part of the examination candidates now have the use of Sears, 
but this may be somewhat of a mixed blessing ! 

Despite all this, it is curious that the percentage of passes in the practical part is higher 
than in the theoretical one ; perhaps because practical cataloguing is not so completely factual 
as questions of the sort just mentioned. 

On the credit side most students seem to be pretty good at Main Entry making when 
they have the Code at hand to consult. It is certainly true as far as cases of Personal authorship 
go ; Corporate authorship is another story, especially when it comes to societies and institutions. 
Most of the practical papers seem to contain a trap into which one can easily fall, though the 
last one was remarkable for the absence of undue emphasis on this form of authorship. 
Candidates have my sincere sympathy in this connexion ; even the experts do not always agree ! 

Before examining the questions set at the last June examination, it is worth while drawing 
attention to the comments on successive papers that have appeared in The Assistant Librarian 
from time to time, particularly the very full ones on the June 1954 examination. An hour 
or two spent in going over past papers with these comments is time well spent, for although 
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precisely the same questions may not recur for several years, it will serve to familiarize the 
Student with the general scope and layout of the papers. 

Turning to the actual papers, on which unfortunately no comments were published, 
it will be found that the first is divided into the usual A and B seétions. In A two out of four 
questions had to be attempted, and in B four out of six. Two of the A questions involve 
precise knowledge of at least six Code rules, one is concerned with terminology, and the 
fourth with entry arrangement of The Bible for a dictionary catalogue. 

In B there is the recurring question calling for a somewhat detailed knowledge of one 
of the chief codes ; on this occasion the candidate was given a choice between the British 
Museum rules and A.L.A. Rules, 1949. Another regular question is the one calling for the 
assignment of subject headings for a diétionary catalogue, with any secessary references, to 
ten titles. Personally | have always regarded this as the nastiest of all the questions, and 
usually advise Students to “miss”’ it if they can, on account of the time it can take up, the 
difficulty of determining the corre¢ét headings from such little information, and the equal 
difficulty of deciding just which are the “necessary” references. For instance, Evonomics of 
the coal industry and Dermatology for nurses are easy, but Anima! life in Palestine: an introduction 
to the problems of animal ecolog y ana xoogeography and lappets, jets and gaskets need thinking about. 

The other questions range all over the syllabus from instructions in the use of the 
catalogue and on the provision of public catalogues of fiction, to the compilation of subject 
indexes, and special cataloguing as exemplified in any one of a number of alternative subjects, 
including gramophone records, trade catalogues and locally printed books. 

Altogether a very fair paper, but certainly one calling for a good deal of that factual 
knowledge to which reference has been made. 

rhe practical paper strikes one as among the most Straightforward that we have seen 
for a long time, in the sense that it presents the sorts of books that would come the way of 
the cataloguer in an ordinary general library. As regards Main Entries there are four examples 
of Personal authorship and only one of Corporate authorship, and that an equally straight 
forward one: Statistical year-book of the World Power Conference. Admittedly the candidate 
might get flustered and wonder whether or not to apply the rule for Almanacs and Year 
books, or even the one for Conventions and Conferences, but problems of this sort are to 
be found in almost every example. 

The other four examples consist of no fewer than three cases of joint authorship, and 
one of the rule for revisions. Small red herrings are drawn across the path in several cases, but 
very small ones over which candidates ought not to stumble, though at the same time one 
has to keep a wary eye open. For instance, in the case of the Revisions example it is made 
quite clear that there is a “‘new text”, and in that of the law book it is equally clear that the 
text of the various laws is not included. Nor are the subject headings particularly difficult 
to determine from such clear titles as: Decorative printed maps; Metallurgical analysis ; 
Matrimonial and Divorce Law; Fuel and Power; Dehydration of Fruit. 


ENTRANCE AND First PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


\t this time of the year several hundreds of students will be preparing to tackle either 
the Entrance or the new First Professional Examination. As regards the first it must be 
generally known by this time that 1955 sees the end of it. As from the summer of 1956 its 
place will be taken by what is to be called the First Professional Examination. 

Those who are sitting shortly for this last Entrance Examination will have pretty well 
completed their studies by now, so there is little point in dwelling on it at length. The syllabus 
is somewhat loosely worded, though it leaves little doubt that what is expected is a general 
elementary knowledge of cataloguing principles, particularly as regards the Main Entry. 
This is confirmed by a glance at three of the recent papers, in each of which at least one of the 
three questions set is concerned with this all important entry. In one case two of the questions 
related to it. For the rest, they vary from deSinitions of terms to the various forms of catalogues 
in use, the employment of references and the value of annotation. 

Perhaps the most important advice to c.ndidates would be for them to make quite certain 
that they have a good knowledge of Main Entry making, the order and component parts 
of such an entry, and the various forms that authorship can take, particularly Personal and 
Corporate, and not forgetting the various and tricky forms of the second. 
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As regards the new examination, there is as yet little information to go upon apart from 
the actual syllabus, and trom the specimen examination paper in the Record for August, 1955. 
[he extent to which cataloguing is covered is indicated in the syllabus of the third of the four 
papers : the purposes of cataloguing ; types and forms of catalogue ; the details given in 
catalogue entries ; references ; the functions of subject headings in a dictionary catalogue ; 
and of indexes to a classified one ; catalogue arrangement ; alphabetizing and filing; guide 
cards and labels ; centralized cataloguing and the use of the British National Bibliography. 
\ltogether it forms a much more comprehensive syllabus than that of the examination it 
supersedes, but as this and the other things that fall into this part (including classification) 
is got into a one and a half hours’ paper, the number of questions cannot be very large. 

Reference to the set of sample questions shows in faét that the candidate is only required 
to attempt three out of seven questions, made up of one out of Section A, and two out of 
Section B. Incidentally, the paper is not called Cataloguing and Classification, but together 
with a fourth paper has the rather subtle and far-reaching title : Library stock: description and 
arrangement, Of the two questions in Section A one is concerned with terminology, in which 
the candidate has to define five terms, all of them relevant to cataloguing or bibliographical 
description. Nobody working with books should be ignorant of what is meant by a preface, 
a running-title or a frontispiece, but in addition to defining the terms the candidate is asked 
to “give examples where these will clarify your answer”. Even that should not be difficult, 
but the question provides an opportunity of reminding candidates, whether in this examination 
or others, that it is not uncommon for questions to consist of two parts, or even three. Always 
make sure that an entire question has been answered. 

Curiously, the second question is very similar, except that Definition is varied to “a brief 
explanation” of such things as a watermark, edition, reprint, signature, pagination. Obviously 
this involves definitions plus a certain amount of expansion. 

If this pattern is to be followed in the actual papers, the examiners are going to have a 
very wide choice at their command, though admittedly the syllabus says “‘s/mp/e bibliographical 
terms”’. 

Section B requires two out of five questions to be attempted, a very generous choice 
of alternatives it will be agreed. Two of them relate to pure cataloguing or its ancillaries, 
but neither calls for actual practical cataloguing in the sense that the practical Registration 
paper does. The first deals with alphabetization according to one or other of the two accepted 
methods, straight through, and word by word or nothing before something. Evidence that 
the candidate understands what he is writing about is called for in a list of ten entries, which 
have to be arranged by one of the systems. It is unlikely that this question will occur in the 
first actual papers, but for future reference students are reminded that the best way to handle 
this sort of problem is to make a rough list of the headings on slips of paper, and then arrange 
them in proper order. 

The other question is one of those two part ones. It sets out a simple Main Entry, and 
asks the candidate : first to identify its four component parts, which are of course : the heading, 
the description or title, the imprint, and the collation. Besides, he has to say what added 
entries and/or references one would make for a dié¢tionary catalogue ; or (not and notice) 
what index entries for a classified one. These would of course be both author and subject 
ones, and in this particular example a title one, this being one of those many books with 
titles not clearly indicating the subject covered : “Sharpen the scythe”. The remaining three 
questions are concerned with Displays, with The British National Bibliography, and with 
Classification respectively. 

The Advanced Classification and Cataloguing Examination is one of the optional subje¢ts 
in part four of the Final Examination, and is likely to appeal more to those who have 
opportunities for practising cataloguing and of keeping in touch with the almost revolutionary 
changes that have come into being during the past few years, than to those who need it merely 
for the purpose of passing an examination. 

In form the Cataloguing part differs from the Registration Examination in that it consists 
of a single paper, and, rather strangely as some of us think, there is no practical test. 

Some of the questions set differ little if at all from those to be found in the Registration 
papers. For instance: “Comment on the A-A Code rules concerning the imprint date” 
our old friend on “The importance and practicability of selective cataloguing” ; “The A-A 
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rules for societies and institutions”. With these and similar questions we have always been 
familiar. It can, in fact, cover the whole field of the Registration Examination, but plus some 
other aspects such as: the history of cataloguing ; comparative study of the chief codes ; 
what is called “‘advanced cataloguing practice”, and the working of catalogue departments, 

Besides questions of this sort, others demand a knowledge of current cataloguing trends, 
and of the literature of the subject. These are particularly exemplified in the June, 1955 
paper, which among its eight questions (of which six must be attempted) included one requiring 
the composition of a letter to the Library Association summarizing any proposals the candidate 
“would make to the committee considering the revision of the A-A Code”, the candidate 
to assume that work had not yet begun on it. Adtually of course it is the A.L.A. Rules 1949 
that are at present receiving attention. Not an easy question to be faced with on the spur of 
the moment, calling as it does for both a good working knowledge of the rules and some 
quite definite views of ways in which they could be improved. Candidates would have 
been luckier had this question appeared in the next paper, now that the sub-committee has 
published in the Record a Statement of what is being attempted in collaboration with our 
American colleagues. 

\nother question on similar lines recognizes the “considerable attention . . . being 
given on both sides of the Atlantic to the need for economical methods of cataloguing” 
and asks for a report “surveying the possibilities and proposing certain methods for adoption”. 
The third question of this sort asks the candidate to choose what he regards as the recent 
“book or article” that has made the most important contribution to the literature of cataloguing. 
He must justify his choice “‘and outline the argument advanced”. 

In this article | have purposely refrained from being critical of any of the cataloguing exam- 
inations, and, in fact, whatever ground for criticism may have existed in the past has been 
largely removed, as I have tried to show from the last Registration papers. Nor have I opened 
up a discussion as to whether the time has arrived when it is unnecessary and even unprofitable 
for hundreds of people to spend a year or more on cataloguing, when there is every hope and 
even likelihood that centralized cataloguing, which some of us have advocated for many 
years, lies just around the corner. I have merely tried to look at it and its problems as they 


exist today, and so to help some of those who will be coping with them within the next few 


weeks. 

Here to end are a few hints that may be helpful to them. In the theoretical paper spend 
a few minutes making up your mind which of the questions you can do most justice to, and 
portion out your time accordingly. It is my experience that many Start answering full of 
enthusiasm, spending so much time on the first couple of answers that some of the others have 
to be scamped. See that you have answered a// the question, and not just one part of it. Make 
up your mind about that “Assign subject headings” question, to which reference has been 
made earlier. 

In the practical paper make sure which examples are to be catalogued for a di¢tionary 
catalogue, and which for a classified one. Be particularly careful in your choice of the Main 
Entry heading ; so much depends on that. Ask yourself which rule or rules the example is 
meant to illustrate, and be specially on your guard when you come to those tricky cases of 
Corporate authorship. Don’t forget the necessary added author entries and references. In 
making the subject entry or entries, remember that the specific subje& dealt with forms the 
heading, that in some cases double entry is called for, and that always there will be a certain 
number of references ; take care to give at least the obvious and necessary ones. 

Try to take care of your handwriting and of the general layout of your paper, punctuation, 
and suchlike. After all, even examiners are human and get tired after reading paper after 
paper. As a past examiner I know how refreshing it is to come across an occasional “nice- 
looking” paper. Of course if your matter is bad even good writing and impeccable appearance 
cannot save you, but they can help. Always make it clear what every entry or group of entries 
stands for, as: Main Entry, Added Author Entry/ies, Subjeét Entry, extra Subject Entries, 
\uthor and Subject References, Title Entries, Series Entries, etc. If you are using the “unit” 
principle, say so. More than anything else though, make sure you go to the examination room 
well prepared to deal with anything that falls within the scope of your syllabus. Chain 
indexing is in the picture just now. Read the two articles on it that have appeared in the 
Record recently. 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENsER 


RECRUITMENT of junior Staff is a problem 
faced by many library authorities, especially 
large systems and those systems operating in 
areas of full employment. 

The competition for the services of reason- 
ably intelligent school leavers is so fierce and, 
the additional inducements offered by com- 
merce and industry are so beyond the present 
powers of local authorities that, for the past 
few years a crisis in adequate recruitment to 
local authority staffs, and public library Staffs 
in particular, is now reaching danger point. 
Although the present position is serious, it is 
in the future that the real penalties may have 
to be paid. When junior staff recruitment 
problems are coupled with the difficulties now 
being experienced in the retention of fully 
trained senior local government officers, it 
becomes increasingly obvious that, unless 
some fairly immediate steps are taken to at 
least equate present salaries and working 
conditions for local authority staffs with those 
now offered by commerce and industry, local 
government, in many parts of the country, 
will break down. 

This is not an alarmist’s viewpoint. Note 
that Middlesex County Council has lost the 
services of 136 of its staff out of a total 
establishment of 669 in six months. Note too, 
that whilst local government service offers a 
maximum of £475 per annum on the Higher 
General Division scale to the type of recruit 
the service needs, commercial and industrial 
firms offer automatic progression to between 
£600 and £700 per annum, besides offering 
such inducements as free life policy, free travel 
and meal vouchers. 

Where fully trained and qualified officers 
are concerned the difference between their 
salaries, and those given to people holding 
positions of similar experience and respon- 
sibility in commerce and industry, is ludicrous. 
So far as local government librarianship is 
concerned the trend, as remarked above, is of 
the same pattern. In five years the number of 
new entrants to the profession sitting the 
Entrance Examination has fallen by 34%, 
Registration Examination entries have fallen 
by 9%, and Final Examination entries have 
fallen by 8%. At the moment, there may be 
a superfluity of trained and qualified librarians 
for the number of graded posts available. But, 
if the number of entrants to the profession 


continues to fall at the present rate, two 
things will happen in the not too distant 
future. Firstly, there will come the time when 
there are not a sufficient number of trained 
and qualified librarians to fill the available 
posts. Secondly, the general level of intelli- 
gence and ability of succeeding officers will 
deteriorate to the detriment of the service, the 
community and the country as a whole. 

Take away incentive and ambition declines 
into mediocrity. Is this to happen to public 
librarianship ? 

Your comments are invited. 


Round the Library World 


Tue University of New England, New South 
Wales, grew out of the New England Univer- 
sity College, which was established as a College 
of the University of Sydney in 1937. The 
Library of the new University is the Dixson 
Library which was founded with a gift of 
£5,000 from the late Sir William Dixson and 
has since been maintained from general funds. 
The stock is still small, well below the 50,000 
mark, but is growing fairly fast. The Dewey 
classification is used and a dictionary catalogue 
is maintained. A new Librarian of New 
England University is to be appointed in the 
near future. 


The latest Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Scottish Central Library 
records, inter alia, some interesting facts about 
the progress of the Scottish Union Catalogue. 
The stocks of thirty Scottish libraries are now 
wholly or partly included in the Union 
Catalogue which, by the end of the year under 
review, totalled 262,780 separate titles. “With 
several locations for many of these, it may be 
said that the whereabouts of a million books 
are known”. During the year over 18,000 
previously unrecorded titles were added to the 
Catalogue. The great task of building up such 
a Catalogue is a well worth while enterprise 
which deserves support from all quarters. 


The new Library building of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, now houses 
the College collections and the Watkinson 
Library which was formerly located outside 
the College. The new Library is modern and 
funétional but with sufficient features of a 
suitable character to allow it to fill its place 
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admirably in a Gothic collegiate quadrangle. 
The two collections total about 365,000 
volumes together. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York is 
to make a grant of $81,000 to Makerere College. 
Part of the grant is earmarked for the estab- 
lishment of a depository library for East 
Africa. 


Mr. Charles W. David has retired from the 
post of Director of Libraries in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. David has held that 
office since 1940 and now intends to enter the 
service of the Longwood Foundation to 
develop a new research library which will be 
principally concerned with the Industrial 
Revolution and the general history of industry. 


In addition to its Bulletin, official papers, 
large reference works and _ miscellaneous 
publications, the Canadian Library Association 
publishes a very interesting and informative 
Included in 
the series are papers on Ihe National Library, 


series of “Occasional Papers”. 


Biblioeraphers nm an lee of Science, Library 
Co-oper i yi n Canada—C ollege University 
Public, and others. 

The first of the 1955/56 Aslib Winter 
Meetings will take place on October 21St in 
the Council Chamber of the Library Asso- 
ciation. It has been organised jointly by Aslib, 
the London Group of the Library Association’s 
University and Research Seétion, and the 
latter’s sub-section, Colleges of Technology 
and Further Education. The speaker will be 
Dr. D. J. Urquhart, Senior Principal Scientific 
Officer of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and his subjeét will be 
“Should a new public technical library service 
be based on the technical colleges ?”” 


The Council of the International Federation 
for Documentation has approved the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Alexander King as its new 
President, in succession to the late Mr. Arne J. 
Moller, who died in June. Dr. King, who is 
Senior Vice-President, is Head of the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. He has also been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Moller as Vice- 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee of the 
International Congress of Libraries and Docu- 
mentation Centres in Brussels. 


Library Publications 
By D. Mackenzu 


\ vERY fine commemorative brochure from 
Liverpool, issued on the occasion of the opening 
of the Art Library, records a venture which, 
if not unique, is all too rare. The Liverpool 
City Council has wisely decided that, in the 
words of the brochure, ““The patronage of 
fine binding and fine printing must, therefore, 
in our modern age, be undertaken by public 
bodies and industry, if the native tradition of 
fine craftsmanship is not to completely die 
out’. Some of the fine bindings commissioned 
by the City Council are illustrated and des- 
cribed in the brochure, and they will undoub- 
tedly bear comparison with the earlier bindings 
held by the library. 

Another venture from Lancashire, Man- 
chester this time, is the first installation of 
Telex, a teleprinter system, in a public library 
in this country. This information is given in 
the Swinton and Pendlebury “Bulletin”. 

Generally speaking the summer is a poor 
season for library publications, special lists 
are almost non-existent and the field left 
almost clear for the general lists. BETHNAL 
GREEN and BRIGHTON provide my only 
exceptions to this with lists entitled Messing 
about with beats and Parent and child respectively. 


Looking through the general lists I am 
further convinced that those published at 
quarterly intervals are capable of providing a 
greater measure of satisfaction, both in the 
amount of material listed and in the improved 
presentation which it should be possible to 
obtain. KENT’S New Books is an excellent 
example which could well be followed by 
most libraries. Both HOVE and OLDHAM 
however demonstrate that it is possible to 
achieve a fairly long list each month even in 
a medium sized library. The Hove list is 
comparatively lavish with its annotations, 
numerically rather than qualitatively however, 
nevertheless their provision is a thing much 
to be desired in all lists. ISLINGTON’S 
Bulletin also carries brief annotation for its 
non-fiction, but its chief claim to notice here 
is a regular feature, “Books you may have 
overlooked”. Provided that the books are 
wisely chosen, in this case, this is bound to 
provide a positive service as a reminder and 
may have the secondary effect of diverting 
some demand away from the latest best-seller. 
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PITMAN 





A FIRST APPROACH 
TO ECONOMICS 


By Professor E. Victor Morgan, Professor of Economics, University 
College, Swansea. This work is for first-year students of economics 
n Universities and all who are beginning a serious study of 
economics. It is based on a course which the author has been 
giving to his first-year students and which is designed to take 
them to the point where they can enter the honours school. 


20/- net 


STUDIES FOR STUDENT PILOTS 


By Captain Michael Royce. A new volume for students of aero- 
nautics and for Air Force Cadets which forms a first-class 
ntroduction to aeronautical studies without including difficult 
mathematics. The author shows how the sciences of meteorology, 
mechanics and geography are applied to aeronautical problems, 
and also covers the more important instruments and gives a des- 
cription of piston-type aero engines. 25/- net. 


GRAPHICAL DESIGN OF 
OPTICAL SYSTEMS 


By L. E. W. Van Albada. This book, for enthusiasts as well as 
professional optical designers, is a translation of a well-known 
Dutch technical work It gives a detailed description of the 
graphical methods of designing and checking the performance of 
lens systems and also covers the subject of lens computation, 
with brief notes on lens grinding and polishing. 21/- net. 


SPECIALISTS’ GERMAN 
VOCABULARIES 


By Kenneth Black. People in industry, commerce, trades and 
professions, will discover in this book many words and phrases 
that have yet to find their way into dictionaries. An invaluable 
reference work 10/6 net 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS 
AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


By E. W. Golding, M.Sc.Tech., M.1.E.E., Mem.A.1.E.E. A revised 
and up-to-date Fourth Edition of this book for students taking 
the B.Sc.(Eng.), City and Guilds(Final) and examinations of the !.E.€. 
Worked examples and a selection of examination questions are 
included. 40/- net. 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
1 WENT TO MOSCOW 


By CANON MERVYN STOCKWOOD 





Canon Stockwood went to Moscow to see for himself, 
and his book records the impressions of a lively and 
enquiring mind. He saw what and whom he wanted, 
even interviewing the Patriarch of All Russia 15s. net 


CAPTIVES TO 
FREEDOM 


By DOUGLAS W. THOMPSON 


This vivid and moving book, written by an Army padre 
who was captured at Tobruk, and lived in P.O.W 
camps in Italy and Germany, tells of the capture and 
of the succeeding life in camp from a point of view 


that makes the story unique 10s. 6d. ner 





THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Selections 
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Hard Wearing 
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15 STANDARD STYLES OF 
SHADES BOOKBINDING 


—— J. HEWIT & SONS Ltd. —— 


Tanners and Leather Dressers 
125 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH |! 
50 ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C.! 














Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 
REFERENCE 

LiprArRY Resources IN GREATER LONDon, 
No. 4. Theatre Collections. A Symposium, 
Edited by Miss A. M. C. Kahn. Library 
Association, Reference and Special Libraries 
Group. 

\n interesting brochure on the Theatre and its 
ramifications, the first part dealing with the importance 
of theatrical records. A survey which will be useful 
not only to librarians but to all interested in the history 
of the drama. 

UNESCO. Inventories of apparatus and 
materials for teaching science. Volume 
III. Technical Colleges. Part 5, Medical 
Sciences. UNESCO, Paris. WHO, Geneva. 
15s. 6d. net. 

This is the third volume in the series. As well as 
veneral medical sciences, the work includes the 
veterinary sciences, agricultural sciences, physics and 
chemical and eleétrical engineering. Three useful 
appendices give abbreviations and symbols, conversion 
factors and a short list of suppliers of scientific instru- 
ments, 


GENERAL 


Biarr (C.) The Atomic Submarine. Frontis, 
Illus. Odhams Press. 12s 6d. net. 

The Nautilis was launched early in 1954 and with 
it there began a remarkable cra in naval engineering, 
the possibilities of which cannot as yet be foreseen. 
The Nautilus is the first ship to be driven by atomic 
power and its future development may be enormous. 
The volume in question cannot fail to be of great 
importance to all who are interested in naval matters. 
BowMAN (G.) Jump for it! Stories of the 

Caterpillar Club. Frontis., Illus. Evans 
Bros. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Caterpillar Club was formed by Leslie Irvin, 
the designer of the first successful free-type parachute, 
and all airmen who have been forced to save their lives 
by use of the parachute automatically become members. 
The volume gives examples of great bravery and forti- 
tude under hazardous conditions. 

CouiierR (R.) Ed. The Secrets of Happiness. 
World’s Work. 5s. Od. net. 

The author enjoys his work and is happily married. 
He also has many hobbies. There is no doubt therefore 
that he is a suitable man to describe the secrets ot 
happiness to others. 

DecorativE Art, Volume 45. The Studio 
Yearbook of Furnishing and Decoration, 
1955-1956. Editors: Rathbone Holme and 
Kathleen Frost.  Illus., some in colour. 
Studio. {1 10s. Od. net. 


Here we have the 45th issue of Decorative Art 
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which contains new and up-to-date matter, and is in 
every way up to Standard There are descriptions of 
14 houses and apartments in different countries which 
are worth close attention and the illustrations, both 
plain and coloured, are reproduced in first-class 
condition 


England under the Tudors. 


G. R. 


{1 5s. Od. net. 


ELTON 
Methuen. 


The author considers that in spite of the many 
books already prod wed on the 16th Century, his is 
{ 


justified because of the amount of new material it 


contains. It deals with politics, military and naval 
matters The author A . hat myonc W ho writes 


ruts his he id into a numper 


about the 1 tu 
of untamed lions’ mouths”’ and in his solutions of these 
difficulties lics much of the interest and importance 


of his work 


GLADSTONE (E. W.), Sr. Ausyn (G. R.) and 
Rees (B.) The Unification of Italy. Blackwell. 
9s 6d. net. 


rms: a ruide 


of a single natio 


modern histor a ind tm authors 


have donc » throw light on veneral conditions 


I the use of th tl orm as wellas the veneral reades 


rhe table naj n lossary are well worth careful 


Stud 


JENKINS (1 len Fascinating Women. Frontis. 
Illus. Odhams Press. 15s. Od. net. 

The author has continued ner Studics on out 
standin women of history Martha Ray, Sarah 
Churchill, Elizabeth Inchbald and Becky Wells are 
| 


amonwst those scleéted for this volume Readers will 


enjoy these entertaining biographical notes 


Mopern Pusuicrry. Silver Jubilee Issue ot 
Art and Industry’s Annual of International 
Advertising Art. Frank A. Mercer, Ed. 
Number 25, 1955-1956. Ill 


colour. Studio. {1 15s. Od. net. 


lus., some in 


Che Studio is doing splendid work in publishing 
these annuals of international advertising They are 
particularly well produced and well illustrated rhis 
volume, No. 25, is of interest as it is a Jubilee volume, 
and the Editor has written a special article on future 


prospec ¢ts 


Nasu (R.) Printing as an Art. A History of 
the Society of Printers, Boston, 1905-1955. 
Illus. Published for the Society of Printers 


by Harvard University Press. London, 


Geoffrey Cumberlege. £2 8s. Od. net. 

Ihe Society of Printers was eStablished in America 
fifty vears ago. in 1905. The author’s objcé& has been, 
in the main, “Printing as an Art’, 
it has been touched upon and developed \ list of 
some of the 


and every side of 


membership and officers, a reference to 
famous men conneéted with the art and a calendar of 
300 formal meetings give great value to the volume 


to those conneéted with the eraphic arts. 


\ History of 
Safety 


Rot (L. T. C.) Red for Danger. 
Railway Accidents and Railway 


The Bodley Head, 


Precautions. Illus. 
16s Od. net. 


rhe subject of railway accidents is not a pleasant 
one, but it cannot be ignored, as they are of real impor 
tance in the history of transport, and the volume jp 
question may do much to improve matters and make 
safety a surer thing in the future. Each accident js 
investigated and described and a chronological index 
of those mentioned in the text will be found mog 
useful 


B.) From Vienna to Versailles 
9s. Od. net. 


SEAMAN (L. 

Methuen. 

In his new book Mr. Seaman has endeavoured 

wive the main events of European politics during the 

19th Century He has sought new material and the 

volume will certainly fill gaps among the many alread 

published on this subjeét. There is much in it to stimulate 
the reader of history. 


SHERIDAN (L.) From Cabbages to Kings. The 
\utobiography of Lisa Sheridan. Frontis, 
illus. Odhams. {1 1s. Od. net. 

\n unusual book, contaming 48 pages of reproduc 
tions of the work of a first-class photographer, well 
known tor her photographs of the Royal Family during 
the past 20 years. The work gives many new sidelights 
on the intimate relations of the Royal Family as wel 
as an interesting Study of a photographer’s life. 


SHERRARD (QO. A.) Lord Chatham. Pitt and 
the Seven Years War. The Bodley Head. 
£1 10s. Od. net. 

Mr. Sherrard is writing three volumes on the life 
of Lord Chatham, of which this is the second. The 
whole will undoubtedly form an outstanding biography 
of one of England’s great men. Pitt did not, untor 
tunately, have complete success to the end of his career 
and the proposed third volume will explain the traged 
which occurred towards the close of his lite. 


WILLIAMSON (G.) Morality Fair. Vagaries ot 
Social Conduct as reflected in the Press, 
Frontis., Illus. Watts & Co. 15s. Od. net. 

The author gives a critical review of socia 
behaviour during the last century as shown through 
the medium of the Press. It is surprising that he car 
vet all these changes into a small volume. This is no 
book for the old-fashioned who ‘may well be shocked 
by some of the chapters. 


JUNIOR 


ALLAN (M. E.) Judith teaches. 
Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is another in the series “Career books for Girls 
and describes what happens to Judith Prestwood and 
her friend Bronwen when they receive appointments 
at a modern school. 

Treece (H.) Viking’s dawn. Illus. The Bodley 
Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

Ihe story of the Vikings is surely a fascinating 
one, their early fortunes were followed by disasters 
and the whole forms a notable historical novel fot 
young people. 


The Be rdley 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, August, Sep- 
tember, 1955; The ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
September, 1955; JOURNAL of the LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION of IRELAND, September 1955; 
LIBRARIAN, May, 1955; The LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION RECORD, August, September, 1955. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 


“THe Liprary WORLD.” 


oir, 

I offer my abject apologies to Messrs. Moxey 
and Lovell for the stupid error contained in 
my “Spotlight” for June last. No excuse can 
be claimed since, having served on a local 
N.A.L.G.O. Executive Committee, I was 
fully aware of the voting procedure, to 
District and National Executive Committee. 
By the time I realised the mistake it was too 
late to effeét correction. 

However, I was pleased to note that at 
least two of your readers were concerned with 
the problem discussed. My error of the 
mechanics of eleétion to N.A.L.G.O. Com- 
mittees perhaps can be swiftly forgiven if the 
real meat of the article is remembered and 
acted upon, namely, far more active interest 
by local authority librarians in N.A.L.G.O’s 
matters so that through local, distri€t and 
national executive committee, the voice and 
claims of public librarianship are effectively 
presented. 

Yours etc., 
A. G. S. ENsER, 
Deputy-Director of Libraries and Museum. 


Tottenham. 


THe Eptror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p.” 

1st October, 1955. 
Sir, 

In recent issues the Library “Record” has 
made great play, in the letters to the editor 
section, of the perennial question of light 
fiction provision. It seems to me that we are 
again making extremely hard work of what 
appears, outwardly at least, a perfectly straight- 
forward administrational problem. Many of 
the arguments advanced are purely ethical, 
not wanting to hurt this body’s feelings and 
not tread on that body’s toes. I feel that an 
answer to the problem lies in considering the 


WORLD 





Ford Motor Company Ltd. of Dagenham, Essex, 
have vacancy for capable male librarian. The 
library caters for all grades of employees and 
although the bias is towards technical and 
commercial volumes, works of reference on 
general and cultural subjects are not excluded. 
Salary will be according to experience and 
increments according to merit. Generous non- 
contributory pension. Five day week. Reply 
to Salaried Personnel Department quoting 
reference TSL. 











whole of fiction provision and not just this 
“light” business! Why not remove the 
whole lot—lock, stock and barrel—and place 
it in the perfectly capable hands of the enter- 
tainments managers of the various local 
authorities ? Rash! I can hear the comments 
already from those so deeply steeped in the 
mire of tradition. 


Can anyone justify the use of trained, or 
partly trained, staff in the doling out of this 
material? It is readily admitted by many 
librarians that any fourteen year old can cope 
with the work conneéted with fiction at the 
counter. This, incidentally, is probably one 
of the reasons why so many “outsiders” have 
great difficulty in recognising us as a profession. 
I shall not dwell on the problems of accommo- 
dation or cost as these are head-aches which 
librarians are paid to solve at local level. | would 
point out that to decrease cost a charge might 
well be made for the use of the fiction stock. 
Howls of derision will no doubt ascend at 
this from the yes-boys of the public. Stop to 
consider this though before you condemn! 
You also pay for the upkeep of the Town Hall 
and its fittings and many other places but 


you pay to go in to see most of the entertain- 
ment which is put on. Rates, I submit, are not 
the magic key to free use of everything in the 
world of entertainment as provided by local 
authorities. 


The next point may be that some observant 
type will say, ““What about those wanting to 
Study classical novels, are they to go to see 
the Entertainments Manager ?” 

Of course not, novels can Still be catered 
for in the classical sense, or has your knowledge 
of classification schemes diminished so far! 

The thin end of the wedge! If you provide 
some, why not all? The answer—a cinema 
puts on a variety programme or a couple of 
films but it doesn’t show the whole vista of 
that industry’s output, nor do your public 
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GARRISON ano MORTON’S 
MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An Annotated Check-List of Texts 
lilustrating the History of Medicine 
by 
LESLIE T. MORTON 
(Information Officer, British Medical Journal ; 
formerly Librarian, St. Thomas's Hospital 
Medical School) 


SECOND EDITION 
Demy 8vo., CLOTH, pp. 500 


£5 5s. net. 


LONDON 
GRAFTON & CO. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 











parks show every variety of flower that God 


created. 

I seem to have acquired a reputation, in 
some quarters, as being a little hot headed. 
My goodness me! To those who may think 
this I would say only this, it would well behove 
some of the more straight-laced members of 
the profession to pay heed to the old Forces’ 
motto of “digitum extrattum”, and get on 
with the job in hand. 


Yours faithfully, 
Chief Assistant. 
Dover Public Library. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary WorLD.” 
2157 Se ple mber, 1955. 


Sir 


Grand! Mr. Enser has touched-off an issue 
which is dear to my heart—if public library 
assistants want improved pay and conditions, 
the answer lies in their trade union, i.e., 
NALGO. To me, it appears futile to complain 
that salaries are low, both actually and in 
relation to other departments of a local 


authority, and yet to sit back and not grasp 
the opportunities to do something about it, 
(nd that opportunity is there for the grasping, 
It is no gor d beefing at the L.A. and the A. ALL, 
because whatever their merits and intentions, 
the employers will negogiate with NALGO, 
And rightly so in my view. If NALGO is 
the trade union for local government Staffs, 
the local government librarian must use it, 
As Mr. Enser rightly States in his second 
paragraph, breakaway unions are not the answer, 
Such attempts as have been made by other 
groups in local government, have not resulted 
in “success Stories”, and I see no hope that 
library assistants would prove unusual. 


Public library assistants enjoy the conditions 
they do because they are rated as local govern- 
ment officers for whom NALGO negotiates 
practically all improvements. If assistants 
require betterment, they will have to wake 
up and TAKE AN ACTIVE PART IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF NALGO. 


There is a maxim which applies fairly 
generally throughout life—‘‘you get out what 
you put in”. It is up to librarians to make 
themselves known in NALGO. Not to be 
content with forcing somebody to become 
Departmental Representative, but to take the 
initiative by becoming Branch Secretary, 
Magazine Editor, P.R.O., Education Corres- 
pondent, Sports and Social Secretary, and 
anything else that’s going. There are more 
opportunities than are librarians to fill the 
posts. When NALGO realises that librarians 
are a vital pulsating force, other things will 
follow. There are many voices clamouring 
for the attention of NALGO and those who 
press Strongest and loudest will be heard. If 
librarians would take a live interest in their 
union, have their voice and case presented at 
all levels as frequently as possible, results 
would follow. You get out what you put in— 
possibly slightly less, certainly no more, 
Therein lies the answer. 


Yours faithfully, 
GeorGE C. TARRANT, 
Deputy Borough Librarian. 


Central Library, 
Hall Quay, 
Great Yarmouth, 


Norfolk. 











